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The adverse criticisms which are most frequently made 
of secondary school English are two in number, and some- 
what contradictory in nature. It is said, on the one hand, 
that the high-school graduate is often woefully deficient in 
the essentials of composition and in appreciative knowledge 
of literature; and on the other hand, that the English teach- 
er is too dogmatic in regard to our ever growing and chang- 
ing language, and so insistent in matters of detail in the 
literature as to give his pupils a distaste for what they read 
in school. So the English teacher has constantly to face the 
double problem of being at the same time thorough and in- 
spiring. 

My purpose in this paper is merely to stress one of the 
aids to the solution of this problem as it relates to the teach- 
ing of English literature, and therefore indirectly to the 
teaching of composition. It is by no means a new suggestion 
which I have to offer, but a new emphasis. We hear mich 
about the choice of interesting reading matérial and about 
the need of a teacher so enthusiastically appreciative of lit- 
erature that his pupils must absorb some of his feeling for 
it, but we are sometimes in danger of underestimating the 
importance of one fundamental of all teaching, whatever the 
subject, and of supposing that in the realm of English a 
teacher can make his puvils remember and feel, without of 
necessity making them think. 
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The essential purpose in all education is, as has often been 
said, that the students’ minds should be made to think, and 
thus to become alive to the problems of the world about 
them. In our desire to gain the ends peculiar to the subjects 
which we teach, we sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
those ends are by-products of this larger attainment ; that if 
we are striving consciously for this bigger goal, this arous- 
ing of the pupils’ minds, we are at the same time supplying 
ourselves with one great means of making them understand, 
remember, use, and enjoy what they read. 


We cannot project ourselves into the minds of our pupils, 
but we sometimes receive startling revelations of the vague 
or false impressions there which have been derived from 
their reading. At such times we realize how much, unaided, 
they fail to grasp. And let it be said to those cynical or 
discouraged mortals who question the value of any English 
instruction other than that to be obtained by “browsing 
among good books,” that only an English teacher knows the 
satisfaction of witnessing the quickened understanding, of 
reading or hearing the thoughtful comment or the more alert- 
ly observant description, that crown his conscious endeavors 
to stimulate his pupils’ independence of opinions ;.to develop 
their critical powers in aesthetic matters; to lead them to 
reason out plot complications by watching for bits of dramat- 
ic preparation; to analyze character and the springs of ac- 
tion; to weigh ideas and to question deeds. 


In this process of familiarizing pupils with English mas- 
terpieces, however, we teachers wish to help them not only 
to understand, but also to remember, what they read. If 
we must choose, we should prefer, of course, that they carry 
from our classrooms enlarged ideas, and new insight into 
life and character, rather than names, detailed knowledge of 
plots, and mental abstracts of poems. They are more likely 
to carry away both kinds of knowledge, if the emphasis has 
been on thinking instead of on remembering. I can never 
forget, for example, that Homer’s Circe changed men to 
swine without impairing their intellects, while Milton’s 
Comus made them beasts in mind as well as in body, because 
the teacher with whom I studied Milton, asked the class to 
consider which was the greater punishment. More import- 
ant to me than the memory of the mere facts, is the cir- 
cumstance that out of that class discussion I derived a con- 
ception of punishment as being the inevitable deterioration 
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that comes to wrong-doers, a punishment all the more terri- 
ble if they are unconscious of it. 


In the matter oi helping pupils to use their reading as an 
aid in their own self-expression, it is equally true again, that 
the passively receptive attitude is not the one to be culti- 
vated. It is only through learning to see for themselves, 
qualities of style, and beauties of expression, that pupils 
perceive a-value and dignity in grammar and rhetoric, as the 
essential mechanics of a useful tool and a great art. It is 
only through using their own experiences and knowledge of 
human nature to interpret what they read; through discov- 
ering in literature the elements in life and character which 
have universal truth; through observing the way genius has 
lifted the commonplace into art, that they gain a literary 
perspective from which to view their own familiar sur- 
roundings of every day life, and can learn to obey the teach- 
er’s dictum, “Write about the places and people that you 
know.” A freshman who has noticed the humorous way in 
which Irving ascribes human qualities to Lady Lillycraft’s 
dogs, sees the possibility of hitherto unsuspected literary 
material in his own dog. 


Finally, the pupil who has been aroused to think, has 
gained not only fuller understanding, greater ability to re- 
tain, and power to use, what he has read; he has also gained 
a keener enjoyment. When pupils are “bored” by their 
English, it is usually because they have had to do too much 
re-telling of what they have read, or discussing of the ob- 
vious, or admiring what is to them a mere jumble of words. 
I believe that the so-called “picking to pieces” of a selection, 
popularly supposed to kill it, is not half so often responsible 
for that result, as the failure to make it understood. Again 
and again I have heard students say, in these or similar 
words, “I disliked this when I read it by myself, but now that 
we have studied and discussed it in class, so that I under- 
stand it better, I like it very much.” The sort of “picking 
to pieces,’ if it must be called that, which challenges the 
intellect, and stretches the powers of the pupils, is usually 
met with the response in interest which it demands. 


The passage in “The Valisman” where Sir Kenneth, 
guarding the English banner, indulges in ambitious musings, 
is the sort of thing youthful readers like to skip over, to see 
“what happens next.” Compared and contrasted with what 
does happen next, however, Kenneth’s high hopes prove to 
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have an interesting dramatic irony. Without training, pupils 
asked to characterize Malvolio, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew, 
are inclined to give adjectives which would apply equally 
well to dozens of people. So I found, one time, at least, 
when I asked for characterizations on an examination paper. 
When I suggested the next day that the class try to express 
the individuality of each of those men, in five adjectives 
which together would distinguish them from everybody else, 
the class responded with the eager zest which they would 
give toa new game. I have frequently seen a love of poetry 
developed (I know that my own was largely so developed ) 
through the teacher’s requirements that pupils pick out the 
especially good and the especially poor lines or passages in 
poetry studied, the parts which they liked or didn’t like, and 
—give reasons for their choice. It might be the rapid move- 
ment or sweep of the lines, the sound, the picture suggested, 
or the appeal to the imagination, which made a passage 
charm; it might be the didactic presentation of thought, or 
a harsh word or phrase, that made it displease. In any 
event, the reader’s likes and dislikes must be intelligent. In 
this way, he discovered poetic beauties to which he might 
otherwise have been forever dead. 

Many people who know nothing of musical theory would 
deny that their enjoyment of music was incomplete, but the 
trained musician, with all his critical powers alert, does not 
regret his training. If he is distressed by an amateurish 
rendering of rag-time, his enjoyment of a symphony is all 
the greater, because it combines the intellectual with the 
emotional and sensuous. It is a well-known truth that the 
more developed the individual, the keener become both his 
sorrows and joys. And if a boy finds as a result of his 
English training that he can no longer devour a story with 
uncritical zest, he may find, on the other hand, a higher 
pleasure in well chosen language, realistic description, subtle 
humor, cleverly constructed plot, convincing character draw- 
ing. 

The enthusiastic English teacher feels that he may claim 
all sides of life as belonging to his field. Everything which 
he knows, every expetience which he has had, may help 
him to be a better interpreter of literature. In proportion 
to his understanding of it, literature, in turn, enlarges his 
store of knowledge, and yields him a richer vision of life. 
One way in which he can give his pupils this ever widening 
horizon is by arousing them to independent thinking, 
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SUMMER COURSES AT HARVARD 


In addition to the courses in Public Speaking to be offered 
by Professor Winter and others, the following courses will 
prove of interest to English teachers at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School, which opens July 10th: 

1. English Composition and Methods of Teaching. — 
Lectures ‘recitations, written exercises, and confer- 
ences. Professor H. RoprnsoN SHIPHERD, 

2. English Composition (advanced course.) — Lectures, 
short themes, longer themes, and conferences, Mr. 
Roy Fou.err. 

English Composition. — Practice in writing, in the 
criticism of manuscript, and in instruction by con- 
ferences and lectures. Discussion of the principles 
of composition and of the organization and man- 
agement of courses in English Composition. Pro- 
fessor CHESTER N, GREENOUGH. 

4, Anglo-Saxon. Dr. KENNETH G. T. WEBSTER. 

English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. Assist. 
Professor CHARLES T. COPELAND, assisted by Mr. 
© ZUG Pood 

6. American Literature.— Lectures, reading, and _ re- 
ports. Professor CHEstrr N. GREENOUGH. 

%. The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools. — 
The materials, methods, and equipment of a teacher 
of English in high schools and preparatory schools. 
Mr, CHarLes Swain THOMAS, 

8. Fundamentals of: Drama.-— Lectures and discussions. 
Professor Grorcr P. BAKer, assisted by Mr. P. F. 
RENIERS, 

9. Stage Management. Professor GrorcE P. BAKER, as- 
sisted by Mr. P. F. Renters. 

10. Theatrical Design. — The general principles of Design 

with special study of their application to problems 
offered by the stage. Mr. Martin Mower. 
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Many teachers will be interested in the course in the 
teaching of English which will be offered in the Dartmouth 
‘Summer School. The course will be conducted by Mr. 
Samuel Thurber of the Newton Technical High School. 
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6 Recent English Books 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Edited by Daniel Homer Rich, 
Central High School, Newark, N. J., Harper and Brothers. 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited by Daniel Homer Rich, Cen- 
tral High School, Newark, N. J. Harper and Brothers. 

The design of these texts, as announced in the preface, is to 
provide adequate editorial equipment and to show how the play 
was originally performed in the Globe theatre. It is thus both 
simple and technical in character. 

British Verse for Boys. Selected and edited by Daniel V. Thomp- 
son, Head of the Department of English in the Lawrenceville 
School. Henry Holt and Company. 

This book is admittedly an experiment. It attempts to 
gather into small compass from the whole field of British verse 
selections that may possibly have a vital appeal to boys of 
normal tastes. These selections are made with keen critical 
insight and with a thorough knowledge of boy nature. 

Atlantic Classics. Published by The Atlantic Monthly Company. 

This book meets a distinct educational need. English 
teachers feel the necessity of presenting the modern essay, but 
they seldom find in a single volume the style and variety they 
seek, Here in a small book they will find some of the more 
pronounced Atlantic successes of the recent past—essays by 
Robert Haven Schauffler, Dallas Lore Sharpe, Edward Sanford 
Martin, Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, Meredith Nicholson, 
and other well known writers. The book is admirable in every 
way. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
For High Schools 


By WILLIAM D. LEwis, Principal William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, and JAMES FLEMING Hosic, Managing Edi- 
tor, The English Journal, Secretary of National Council of 
Teachers of English, Head of Department of English, Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago. 3850 pages. Price, $1.00. 
HIS book handles an old subject in a new way. Its 
vigorous individuality, its inductive method, its 
freshness of tone and the way in which it emphasizes 
the “‘bread-and-butter” side of writing will give new and 
enduring interest in English work wherever it is used. 

A unique feature is the section on how to make cor- 
rect recitations — invaluable training for nine out of 
every ten pupils. The study of business reports, business 
letters, proof reading and newspaper writing is given 
special prominence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Better Results in English 


both in oral and in written expression 
are achieved by the use of 


CLIPPINGER’S 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


Distinctive Featwres 

Well-selected, inspiring models, so closely allied with 
the pupil’s experience that they kindle his ambition 
to write something ‘‘just as good.”’ 

Formative directions following each model, showing the 
pupil in a definite, helpful way how to proceed with 
his own theme. 

Suggested subjects for theme assignments, neither too 
mature nor too childish for the average high school 
girl and boy. 

Habit-building lessons on correctness based on the need 
exposed in the theme just written and involving 
individual, conscious correction. 


371 pages. 90 cents. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


Ready in June 


Stone and Garrison's Essentials of Argument 


By ArtHur P. Stone, Instructor in English in Harvard 
University and Stewart L. Garrison, Instructor in 
English and Public Speaking in Worcester Academy. 


The basic principle of this class textbook is that argument 
is not a hybrid or freak form of composition in which analy- 
sis, evidence, and reasoning are the only things to be consid- 
ered. There are chapters on the qualities of style with some 
attempt to apply the principles specifically to argument. 

A chapter on Delivery and one on Debating are not theoret- 
ical but embody the practical results of the senior author, 
who has been the coach of eight Harvard inter-collegiate 
debating teams. Besides giving the courses in argument at 
Harvard, he is a judge and lawyer in active practice, and is 
in charge of the Advisory Committee at Harvard which has 
practical control of all the debating activities of the university. 

The book includes all the subjects of the triangular debates 
between Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, and gives a specimen 
brief and argument with the authors’ comments and criticism 
in detail. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Standard English Classics 


Legible and inviting type, good paper, strong and at- 
tractive binding, and unsurpassed editorial equipment 
characterize our Standard English Classics Series. Every 
yolume is worthy of purchase, study and preservation; 
the same care is taken in its manufacture as in the mak- 
ing of a history or rhetoric or science textbook. 

We are happy to say that teachers appreciate very 
generally the value of the Standard English Classics 
Series and are making selections from it more and more 


frequently. ‘The prices are reasonable—three-fourths of 
the volumes being offered at 30 cents or less (catalogue 
prices.) Good English instruction backed up by such texts 
as these will inevitably accomplish the desired results. 

What classics do you plan to read in your English 
course this coming autumn? We want you to know our 
editions. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Publishers 
29 Beacon Street Boston 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classic Series 


The Reasons For Its Great Popularity 


It includes over 150 volumes. 

The titles include the masterpieces of the English 
Language. 

The series includes the classics required for College 
entrance. 

Each volume is edited by an English teacher of ex- 
perience familiar with high school needs. 

The editing is marked by sound scholarship and judg- 
ment. 

The notes are suggestive and helpful. 

Each book is well printed and well bound. 

The volumes are uniform in price—$.20 net. 


THE MACMILLAN GOMPANY 


Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


